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rpHE English Goethe Society which we inaugurate to-day has been 
J. founded to promote and extend the study of Goethe's works 
and thoughts. We do not meet here simply to worship the poetical 
genius of Goethe^ and to call every line he wrote great and beauti- 
ful and divine. That kind of slavish idolatry is unworthy of Goethe, 
and it wpuld be equally unworthy of our Society. The time has 
passed when Goethe was preached as a new Gospel, the time also 
when he was sneered at and cursed seems to have come to an end. 
We think the time has come to study him, and to study him seriously, 
critically, historically. If worship there must be, we cannot offer 
better and truer worship to the departed spirits of men of true 
genius than by trying to understand thoroughly the thoughts which 
they have bequeathed to us. Such study bestows on them their 
true immortality, nay, it proves that their spirit never will and never 
can die. 

And never was there a time when it seemed more necessary that 
Goethe's spirit should be kept alive among us, whether in Germany 
or in England, than now when the international relations between 
the leading countries of Europe have become worse than among 
savages in Africa ; when national partisanship threatens to darken 
all wise counsel and to extinguish all human sympathies; when men 
are no longer valued by their intrinsic worth, but by their accidental 
wealth ; when philosophy, in its true sense, as a passionate love of 
wisdom and truth is welluigh forgotten; when religion has become a dry 
bone of theological contention, and nothing can be called true, honest, 
pure, lovely, or sublime without evoking the smiles and sneers of those 
who profess to be wisest in their generation. The general view of life 
has become so distorted with us that we can hardly trust our eyes when 
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we turn them on the life which^ not more than a hundred years 
ago, satisfied the desires of such men as Lessingj Wieland^ Herder, 
Schiller, and Goethe. Life in Germany was at that time what 
Goethe himself called idyllisch,'^ the same word, no doubt^ as the 
English idyllic, but endowed with a flavour peculiarly its own. The 
valley in which those poets lived was narrow, their houses small, their 
diet simple, but their hearts were large, their minds soared high, 
their sympathies embraced the whole world. They knew the bless* 
ings of a lata paupertas, of cheerful poverty, and high aims. As 
Goethe writes in one of his letters to Carlyle, *' We then thought of 
nothing but striving, no one thought of asking for rewards, but was 
only anxious to deserve them.'' t The idea of making money for 
money's sake seems never to have troubled them. Politics, too, 
occupied a very small place indeed in their daily interests, and even 
those who were statesmen by profession, did not obtrude their 
opinions on the world at large, any more than an attorney would always 
talk about the squabbles and lawsuits of his clients, or a medical 
man of the imprudences and ailments of his patients. To many 
people the life at Weimar in Goethe's time may seem provincial, 
narrow, pedantic, mean, and yet I doubt whether at any time in the 
world's history society, in the best sense of the word, reached a more 
Olympian height and revelled in more fabulous wealth than at the 
beginning of our century in the small valley of the Ilm. If you 
want to measure the gigantic stature of Goethe, go to Weimar and 
look at the small town, the small street, the small house, the small 
rooms in which he lived. Weimar had then about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, London has now nearly 4,000,000. But as 4,000,000 is to 
10,000, so was the intellectual wealth of Goethe's Weimar compared 
to what we could find at present if we ransacked all our clubs and 
all our palaces. To me, whenever I can afford the time, to plunge 
once more into Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Lessing — not to 
forget Jean Paul — is like taking a header into the sea at the end of 
a sultry day — it is a washing, a refreshing, a complete rejuvenes- 
cence all in one. And what it is to me, it will be to others who are 
wearied with the gaze of fools and pageants of the day. To pass an 
hour with Goethe now and then will reinvigorate our belief in the 
much' derided ideals of life, it will make us remember our common 
humanity, it will lift up our eyes beyond clouds and planets and 
comets to those fixed stars* which, though they may be useless to 

• IdyUisch, see Goethe'a Works (1833), vol. xlix. p. 132. 

t SpeakiDC of the correspoDdence between himself and Schiller, Gk>etiie writes to 
Carlyle (26 Jiily 1829): *'Mdgensie Ihnen als Zauberwagen zu Diensten stehen, am 
sich in die damali^ Zeit in onsere Mitte zu versetzen, wo es eine imbedingte Streb- 
samkeit gait, wo memand zn fordem dachte nnd nur zu verdienen bemttht 'war. Ich 
habe mir die vielen Jahre her den Sinn, das Gefilhl jener Tage zu erhalten gesucht, 
und ich glaubo, es soil mir fernerhin gelingen.'* 
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lighten our streets, light up our minds with visions of heavens above 
heavens, and in the fierce tempests of life remain after all our only 
true guides to steer our vessel bravely through winds and waves to 
a safe harbour. 

What, then^ were Goethe's ideals ? I am not so reckless as to 
try to raise that spirit before you in all his fulness — the old man 
covered with his mantle, whom no witch of Endor could conjure up. 
Many-sided {vielseitig), it has been ofteti said^ is an adjective that 
belongs to Ooethe by the same right as venerable belongs to Bede^ 
judicious to Hooker. I shall confine my remarks to-day to one of 
his ideals only, one which he cherished with intense devotion, 
particularly during the closing years of his life, and for which 
his own countrymen have often rather blamed than praised him. 
I mean his cosmopolitan sympathies, and, more particularly, his 
constant endeavours after what he called eine fVe/t-literatur, a 
World-literature. You know how much this idea, this dream, as 
wise people will call it, occupied Goethe's thoughts. When he wrote 
his preface to the German traaslation of Carlyle's Life of Schiller, 
about two years before his death, he begins by giving his own 
thoughts on what he means by TVorld-literature. 

*' Many*people," he says,* " have been talking of a World-literature for 
some time, and not without some reason, for all nations, after having been 
shaken together by the most dreadftd wars, and then being left again each to 
itself, could not but see that they had observed and absorbed many strange 
things, and had felt here and there certain intellectual wants, heretofore 
imknown to them. Hence arose a sense of neighbourly relations, and while 
formerly they had lived secluded, people now felt in their mind a growing 
desire to be received into the more or less free intellectual commerce of the 
whole world. This movement has lasted for a* short time only, yet long 
enough to deserve consideration, so that we may derive from it as soon as 
possible, as in material commerce, profit and delight." 

To see a man like Goethe watching the growth of every litera- 
ture — -not only English, French, Italian, Spanish, but Serbian, 
BohemilEin, Lithuanian, Modern Greek, Swedish, nay, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, and Chinese — and trying to find out what is true and 
beautiful in every one of them, is a real treat in an age when most 
critics imagine that their chief duty is to discover in every work of 
art not what is good, but what is bad. It sounds quite strange 
when reading Goethe, to hear in German the warmest praises of 
French and English literature, while at present no German news- 
paper, which looks for light from above, would dare to say a kind 
word of Victor Hugo or of Tennyson. The lesson which Goethe 
wished to teach was that the true poet, the true philosopher, the 
true historian belongs not to one country only, but to the world at 
large. He belongs, not to the present only, but likewise to the past 

* Goethe's Works, xlvi. p. 233. 
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and to the future. We owe much of what we are and what we have 
to those who came before us^ and in our hands rest the destinies of 
those who will come after us. It is under the sense of this universal 
responsibility, and in that world-embracing spirit^ that Goethe thinks 
the highest intellectual work ought to be done. It was in com- 
munion with the past and with the future^ and in sympathy with the 
whole world, that he himself achieved his greatest triumphs. 

And why should this ideal of a universal republic of letters be 
called a dream ? Anyhow^ it is a dream that has been dreamt long 
before Goethe. It is we in the last four centuries of the world 
who have grown so very narrow-minded^ so intensely national. Till 
about four hundred years ago all really great writers wrote for the 
world, and not for their own small country only. Nay, I make 
bold to say that some of the ideas to which Goethe gave such 
powerful expression, and which have often been called Utopian, 
stirred more or less consciously in the minds of the earliest writers 
when they, for the first time, took their chisel to engrave on the 
walls of temples and pyramids what they had thought and what 
they had done during their short sojourn here on earth. With 
us writing has become a habit. But why did people first begin to 
write and erect monuments which they hoped would last foi^^ever ? 

I believe it was the same awakening spirit of human sympathy 
which Goethe preached, the same reverence for a past that was no 
more, the same faith in a future that was not yet, which led the 
great historical nations of the world to lay the first foundations of 
what we now call literature, and what to them was world-literature, 
so far as they could realize it. When we look at the Egyptian 
monuments, ornamented with their beautiful hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
when we examine the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, as it were 
embroidered with cuneiform writing, we may recognize even there 
the rudiments of a world-literature. Those ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian scribes were thinking, not of their own time and their 
own country only, when busily engraving their primitive archives : 
they were thinking of us. They believed in a future of the human 
race, and, call it weakness or strength, they wished to be remembered 
by those who should come after them. 

Such a belief in posterity marks indeed a new period in the growth 
of the human mind, it heralds the dawn of a new life. At first man 
lives for the present only, from day to day, from year to year. 
The first real step in advance is a regard for the past, so far as he 
knows it, a worship of his ancestors, a belief in their continued 
existence, nay, even in their power to reward and to punish him. 
After that belief in a distant past follows a belief in a distant future, 
and from these two combined beliefs springs the first feeling of 
humanity in our hearts, the conviction that we are by indissoluble 
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bonds connected with those that came before us and those who will 
come after us^ that we form one universal family on earth. As these 
feelings grow up slowly and gradually in our own heart, so they 
required long periods of growth in the history of the worlds but 
among the most favoured races they asserted their powerful influence 
at a very early time. 

Let us look first of all at the Egyptians^ who seem to me to possess 
the consciousness of the most distant/ an almost immeasurable past. 
They did not adorn their temples with inscriptions for their own plea- 
sure only. They had a clear idea of the past and of the future of the 
world in which they lived ; and so as they cherished the recollections 
of the past^ they wished themselves to be remembered by unknown 
generations in times to come. The biographical inscription of 
Aahmes, a captain of marines of the eighteenth dynasty^ is addressed^ 
as ChampoUion says^ " to the whole human race'' {feUa en-ten ret 
neb, loquor vobis hominibus omnibus). A monument in the Louvre 
(A. 84) says : '^ I speak to you who shall come a million of years 
after my death/' 

These are the inscriptions of private persons. Kings, naturally, 
are still more anxious that posterity and the world at large should be 
informed of their deeds. Thus Sisfaak I., the conqueror of Judah, 
prays in one of his inscriptions at Silsilis: ''My gracious Lord, 
Amon, grant that my words may live for hundreds of thousands of 
years." 

The great Harris Papyrus, which records the donations of 
Bameses III. to the temples of Egypt together with some important 
political events, was written to exhibit to '' the gods, to men now 
living and to unborn generations {hamemet), the many good works 
and valorous deeds which he did upon earth, as great King of 
Egypt." * 

Whatever other motives, high or low, may have influenced the 
authors of these hieroglyphic inscriptions, one of them was certainly 
their love or fear of humanity, their dim conviction that they belonged 
to a race which would go on for ever filling the earth, and to which 
they were bound by some kind of moral responsibility. They wrote 
for the world, and it is in that sense that I call their writings the 
first germs of a world-literature. 

And as in Egypt so it was in Babylon, Nineveh, and Persia. When 
the dwellers on the Euphrates and Tigris had learnt that nothing 
seemed to endure, that fire and water would destroy wood and stone, 
even silver and gold, they took clay and baked it, and hid the 
cylinders, covered with cuneiform writing, in the foundations of their 

* I have to thank Mr. le Paf(e Renouf, the worthy snccessor of Dr. Birch at the 
British Museum, for these and a large number of similar inscriptions found among 
Egyptian antiquities. 
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temples^ so tLat, even after the destruction of these temples and 
palaces future generations might read the story of the past. And 
there in their safe hiding-places these cylinders have been found 
again after three thousand years^ unharmed by water, unscathed by 
fire, and fulfilling the very purpose for which they were intended, 
carrying to us the living message which the ancient rulers of Chaldaea 
wished that we, their distant descendants, should receive. 

Often these inscriptions end with imprecations against those who 
should dare to injure or efface them. 

At Khorsabad, at the very interior of the construction, was found 
a large stone chest, which enclosed several inscribed plates in various 
materials — one tablet of gold^ one of silver, others of copper, lead, 
and tin ; a sixth text was engraved on alabaster, and the seventh 
document was written on the chest itself. They all commemorate 
the foundation of a city by a famous king, commonly called Sargon, 
and they end with an imprecation ! " Whoever alters the works of my 
hand^ destroys my constructions, pulls down the walls which I have 
raised — may Asshur, Ninib, Bam&n, and the great gods who dwell 
there, pluck his name and seed from the land, and let him sit bound 
at the feet of his foe/' * 

The famous inscription of Behistun^ a lasting monument of the 
victories of Darius and of the still more glorious victory of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, was placed high on a mountain wall, where no one could 
touch and but few could read it It was written not in Persian 
only, not for the Persians only, but in three dialects — an Aryan^ a 
Semitic, and a Turanian^ so that the three peoples, nations and 
languages might all read and remember the mighty deeds of Darius, 
the Achaemenian, the King of Kings. And when all is finished and 
all is said, Darius, the king, adds : '^ Be it known to thee what has 
been done by me, thus publicly, on that account that thou conceal 
not. If thou publish this tablet to the world, Ormazd shall be a 
friend to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and mayest thou 
live long. But if thou shalt conceal this record, thou shalt not be 
thyself recorded. May Ormazd be thy enemy and mayest thou be 
childless.^' t 

It seems to me that such words were written in the prophetic 
spirit of a world -literature. And the same spirit may be traced in 
Greece, in Rome, and elsewhere. 

When Thucydides writes his history of the Peloponnesian war, 
he looks back to the past and forward to the future, and then pro- 
nounces with complete assurance his conviction that thts book of his 
is to last for ever, that it is to teach future generations not only what 



* ''Chaldea,'' by Z Ra^ziii,p. 116. 

t Rawlinaon, *' Inscription of Behistun,*' p. 36. 
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has happened^ but wbat may happen again ; that it is to be a icrti/ua 
cc ac<> a possession for ever. 

Few historians now would venture to speak like this, even those 
who write their works here in London^ the central city of the whole 
worlds and with all the recollections of two thousand years behind 
them. But the Romans had inherited the same spirit. We all 
admire Horace, but there have been many poets like him, both 
before and after his time, and it required a considerable amount of 
self-consciousness and a strong belief in the future destinies of Rome 
and Roman literature to end his odes with the words ; *' Exegi 
monumenfum cere perennius " — 

" I have built a monument than bronze more lasting, 

Soaring more high than royal pyramids, 
Which nor the stithy gnawins of the rain-drops, 

Nor the vain rush of Boreas shall destroy ; 
Nor shall it pass away with the unnumbered 

Series of ages and the flight of time — 
I shall not wolly die." * 

Even when we proceed to the literature of the Middle Ages, we 
seldom find any trace of national exclusiveness. The only literary 
language was Latin — ^the language of the Church, the language of 
law, the langu:ige of diplomacy — and what was written in that 
language was meant to be understood by the whole civilized world. 
A world-literature, therefore, so far from being a modern dream, was 
one of the most ancient historical realities. It was not till the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries that national literatures arose, and 
that, as before in the land of Shinar^ the language of men was con- 
founded so that they did not understand one another's speech. This 
dispersion of literatures has had its advantages ; it has increased the 
wealth and variety of European thought. But it had its dangers also. 
It divided the greatest thinkers of the world, and thus retarded the 
victory of many a truth which cannot triumph except by the united 
efforts of the whole human race. It also produced a certain small 
self-sufficiency among poets who thought that they might accept the 
applause of their own country as the final judgment of the world. 
Many writers before Goethe had protested against this provincialism 
or nationalism in literature. Schiller declared that the poet ought 
to be a citizen not only of his country, but of his time. But Goethe 
was the first to give powerful expression to these longings after a 
universal literature. Goethe was not such a dreamer as to believe 
in the near approach of a universal language, though even that 
dream has been dreamt by men of far more powerful intellect than 
their deriding critics seem to be aware of. Goethe accepted the 
world as it was^ but he endeavoured to make the best of it. What 
he aimed at was a kind of intellectual free-trade. Each country 

* Sir Theodore Martin's translation. 
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should produce what it could produce best^ and the ports of ererf 
couutry should welcome intellectual merchandise from whatever part 
of the world it might be sent. Some articles, no doubt, particularly 
in poetry, would always be reserved for home-consumption only ; 
but the great poets and great thinkers ought never to forget that 
they belong to the whole human race, and that the higher the aim 
the stronger the effort, and the greater the triumph. 

When you look at the numerous passages, more particularly in 
his posthumous writings, you will easily perceive that though Goethe's 
sympathies were very universal, yet his strongest leaning was towards 
England. Had he not been nursed in his youth and reinvigorated 
by Shakespeare ? Was not Sir Walter Scott his favourite food in 
later life, and did not Lord Byron's poetry excite him even in his old 
age to a kind of dithyrambic enthusiasm ? And England at that 
time responded with equal warmth to Goethe's advances. " Line 
upon line," as an eminent writer said in the Edinburgh Review, 1850 — 
" line upon line, precept upon precept, Goethe's writings have found 
their way into English literature, and he is as much one of the 
fathers of the present educated generation of Englishmen as our own 
Gibbon, or Johnson, or Wordsworth." 

No episode, however, during the closing years of Goethe's life 
is more instructive as to his endeavours after a world-literature 
than his friendship with Carlyle. Carlyle, as yoi\ may remember 
from reading Mr. Fronde's eloquent volumes, learnt German with 
nothing but a grammar and dictionary to help him, because he 
wanted to see with his own eyes what those men, Schiller and Goethe, 
really were — names which, as he tells us, excited at that time ideas 
as vague and monstrous as the words Gorgon and Chimaera. The 
first tasks which he set himself to do was to write a '^ Life of Schiller," 
and to translate Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister." Carlyle at that time 
would have seemed the very last person to feel any real sympathy for 
Goethe. He was still a raw, narrow-minded, scrappily educated 
Scotchman, with strong moral sentiments and a vague feeling that 
he was meant to do some great work in the world. But otherwise 
his ideals were very different from Goethe's ideals of life. Nor does 
he make any secret to himself or to his friends of what his true 
feelings toward Schiller and Goethe were at that time. Schiller, who, 
we might suppose, would have attracted him far more strongly than 
Goethe, repelled him by what he calls his (esthetics. 

*' Schiller," * he writes, ** was a very worthy character, possessed of great 
talents, and fortunate in always finding means to employ them in the attain- 
ment of worthy ends. The pursuit of the beautiful, the representing it in 
suitable forms, and the diffusion of feelings arising from it, operated as a kind 
of religion in his soul. He talks in some of his essays about the seathetic 

« Froude, "Thomas Carlyle," vol. i. p. 196. 
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being a necessary means of improvement among political societies. His 
efforts in this cause accordingly not only satisfied the restless activity, the 
desire of creating and working upon others, which form the great want of an 
educated mind, but yielded a sort of balance to his conscience. He viewed 
himself as an apostle of the sublime. Pity that he had no better way of 
satisfying it. One is tired to death with his and Goethe's palahra about the 
nature of the fine arts. They pretend that Nature gives people true intima- 
tions of true, hearty, and just principles in art ; that the bildende Kunstler and 
the richtende (the creative and the critical artist) ought to investigate the 
true foundation of these obscure intimations, and set them fast on the basis of 
reason. Stuff and nonsense, I fear it is ! ... . Poor silly sons of Adam ! you 
have been prating on these things. for two or three thousand years, and you 
have not advanced a hair's breadth towards the conclusion. Poor fellows, 
and poorer me, that take the trouble to repeat such insipidities and truisms.*' 

Here we see a Saul^ not likely yet to be turned into a Paul. 
Miss Welsh, too, whom Carlyle at that time was worshipping as a 
distant star far beyond his reach^ could not bear Goethe and poor 
little Mignon. Carlyle tries to reprove her. " O, the hardness of 
man's and still more of woman^s heart ! ^' he exclaimed. And yet 
he gives in. " Do what you like/' he adds ; *' seriously, you are 
right about the book. It is worth next to nothing as a novel.'' 

Still, the book told slowly and surely on the rugged^ hard-hearted 
critic ; but perhaps more even than the book the personal kindness of 
Goethe. Goethe was in a good mood when he received Carlyle's trans- 
lation of " Wilhelm Meister." He was thinking of his world-litera- 
ture^ and here^ quite unexpectedly, came the first fruits of it. We 
must remember that at that time a translation of a German book 
was an event. At present an English translation is generally a mere 
bookseller's speculation. People do not ask whether the book is 
jgood, original, classical^ but whether it is possible to sell a thousand 
Icopies of it with the help of a few telling reviews. With Carlyle 
the translation of " Wilhelm Meister " was a labour of love^ and he 
was probably surprised when an English publisher offered him £180 
j for the first edition^ and afterwards £200 for every new edition of a 
j thousand copies. '^ Any way," he says, " I am paid suflBciently for 
/ my labours." 

/ This was in 1824. Goethe was then seventy-five, Carlyle twenty- 

/ nine. The correspondence was carried on till the year 1831, Goethe's 
last letter being dated the 2nd of June pf that year, while he died on 
the 22nd of March, 1832. It may be imagined how Carlyle valued 
Goethe's letters, how he treasured them as the most precious jewels 
of his household. I was told that he gave them to Mrs. Carlyle to 
keep in a safe place. But, alas ! after her death they could 
nowhere be found. It was a painful subject with the old man, and 
a grievous loss to his biographer. Mr. Froude tells us in his '* Life 
of Carlyle " that copies of one or two of Goethe's letters, which 
Carlyle had sent to his brother, were recovered, and these have been 
translated and published by Mr. Froude. 
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As soon as I heard that the archives of the Goethe family 
had become accessible, having been bequeathed by the last of his 
grandsons^ Walther Wolfgang, to Her Royal Highness the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe- Weimar, I made inquiries whether possibly Goethe, 
as he was wont to do in his later years, had preserved copies of his 
letters to Carlyle. I was informed by Professor Erich Schmidt that 
copies of most of Goethe^s letters to Carlyle existed ; and on making 
application for them in the name of my old friend, Mr. Froude, Her 
Boyal Highness the Grand Duchess gave permission that copies should 
be made of them, which Mr. Froude might publish in his new edition of 
the " Life of Carlyle/' and which I might use for my opening address 
as President of the English Goethe Society. 

It was really the' unexpected possession of this literary treasure* 
which emboldened me to accept your kind invitation to become the 
first President of the English Goethe Society, and which induced me 
to select as the subject of my inaugural address Goethe's ideal of a 
World Literature, a subject which I might thus venture to treat 
with the hope of bringing something new even to such experienced 
students of Goethe as I see to-day assembled around me. For it is 
in his letters to Carlyle that this idea finds its fullest expression. 
Carlyle was the very man that Goethe wanted, for, however different 
their characters might be, they had one object in common, Carlyle 
to preach German literature in England, Goethe to spread a taste for 
English literature in Germany. And how powerful personal 
influence can be, we* see in the very relation which soon sprang up 
between the mature and stately German and the impetuous Scot, 
Carlyle, as we saw, was as yet but a half-hearted admirer of Schiller 
and Goethe, but the nearer he was brought to Goethe and the more 
he came to know the man and his ideals in life, the stronger grew his 
admiration and his love of the old prophet, whose name, he says, 
had fioatod through his fancy like a sort of spell over his boyhood, 
and whose thoughts had come to him in his maturer years almost 
with the impressiveness of revelations. Goethe seems from the first 
to have trusted Carlyle's honesty, and to have formed a right opinion 
of his literary powers. Of course, Carlyle was hardly known in f 
England at that time, much less in Germany, and there is a curious ' 
entry in Goethe's Diary, or, as he calls them, Concept-hefte, from 
which it appears that he made private inquiries about him and his 
character. In a note addressed to Mr. Skinner who spent some 
time at Weimar, and died there in 1829,t Goethe writes on the 
20th May, 1827 :— 

* There is a rumour that the origioals have lately been found in an old box and 
forwarded to America, to be published by Mr. Charles Norton. See Dr. Eugen 
Oswaid^s article in the Magazin fiir die Liter atur des Autlandet, April 24, 1886. 

t In Goethe's letter dated 2dth June 1829 (8). 
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" Thomas Carlyle, domiciled at Edinburgh, translator of ' Wilhelm Meister/ 
author of a ' Life of Schiller,' has published lately in four volumes octavo a 
work entitled ' German Romance,' containing all tales in prose of any name. 
I should like much to learn what is known of his circumstances and his 
studies, and what English and German journals may have said of him. He 
is in every respect a highly interesting man. If you like sometimes to spend 
an hour with me in the evening, you are always welcome. There are always 
many things to discuss and to communicate. Written in my garden, the 20th 
May, 1827." 

At that time^ however^ the correspondence between Goethe and 
Carlyle was already progressing. Carlyle tells us himself^ in a letter 
to his brother^ with what delight he received Goethe's first letter 
which was written the 26th of October^ 1824. "^ He was then 
lodging in Southampton Street, in very bad humour with the world 
at large^ and particularly with the literary world of London, which 
he calls the poorest part of its popiilation at present. On the 18th 
of December, he writes to his brother, John Carlyle : — 

*^ The other afternoon, as I was lying dozing in a brown study after dinner, 
a lord's lackey knocked at the door and presented me with a little blue parcel, 
requiring for it a note of delivery. 1 opened it, and found two pretty stitched 
little books and a letter from Goethe. 1 copy it and send it for your edifica- 
tion. The patriarchal style of it pleases me much.f 

" ' Weimar, October 26, 1824. 
'^ ' Mt dearest Sir, — If I did not acknowledge on the spot the safe arrival 
of your welcome present, it was because I was unwilling to send you an empty 
acknowledgment merely, but I purposed to add some careful remarks on a 
work so honourable to you. 

" * My advanced years, however, burdened as they are with many unavoid- 

Nble duties, have prevented me from comparing your translation at my leisure 

fith the original text — a more difiicult undertaking, perhaps, for me than for 

ome third person thoroughly familiar with German and English literature. 

Since, however, I have at the present moment an opportunity, through 

Lord Bentinck, of forwarding this note safely to London, and at the same 

time of bringing about an acquaintance between yourself and Lord Bentinck 

which may be agreeable to both of you, I delay no longer to thank you 

sincerely for the interest which you have taken in my literary works as well 

as in the incidents of my life, and to entreat you earnestly to continue the 

same interest for the future also. It may be that hereafter I shall yet hear 

much of you. I send herewith a number of poenis which you will scarcely 

have seen, but with which I venture to hope that you will feel a certain 

sympathy. With the most sincere good wishes, your most obedient 

" * J. W. Goethe.' " 

After this there seems to have been a long pause, for the next 
letter from Goethe is dated Weimar, May 15, 1827. This is only a 
short acknowledgment of a pleasant parcel received from Carlyle^ 

• Proude, ** Thomas Carlyle," i. 266. 

t Froudc, " Life of Carl;^lc," i. p. 265. The translation has been but slightly 
altered in one or two places in accordance with the original of Goethe's letter sent to 
me from Weimar. 
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evidently contaiaing his " Life of Schiller/^ and a promise of a fuller 
letter which is to follow. 

" To Mr. Thomas Carlyle^ Edinburgh. 

'' I announce hurriedly that the pleasant parcel accompanied by a kind 
letter, dispatched from Edinburgh on the 15th of April, via Hamburg, reached 
me OQ the 15th May, and found me in good health and busy for my friends. 
To my sincerest thanks to the esteemed couple (Carlyle wa8 married by this 
time), I will add the information that a packet will shortly be dispatched from 
here, likewise via Hamburg, to attest my sympathy and to recall me to your 
minds. I take my leave with best and sincerest wishes." 

In the meantime Goethe, after reading Carlyle'a " Life of Schiller/' 
had evidently taken his young friend's true measure. He thought 
he had found in him the very man he had been lookin&r for, the 
interpreter of German thought in England, and in July of the same 
year he wrote him a very faU letter, which may almost be called an 
essay of World-literature.* In his conversations with Eckermann 
he speaks of Carlyle ^^ as a moral power of great importance. There 
is much future in him,'' he adds, ''and it is quite impossible to see all 
that he may do and produce." f Before I read you some of the more 
important passages of this and the following letters, I wish to call 
your attention to a curious fact which I discovered while examining 
the copies sent me from Weimar. Several passages seemed to me 
so familiar that I began to look through Goethe's works, and here, 
particularly in the volumes published after his death, I found long 
passages of his letters to Carlyle worked up into short reviews. 
Here and there Goethe has made slight alterations, evidently intended 
as improvements, and these, too, are curious as allowing us an insight 
into Goethe's mind. I also came across several letters of Carlyle's 
to Goethe, probably translated into German by Goethe himself. 
These are interesting too, but as the originals have been found in the 
Goethe Archives, and will soon be published by Mr. Charles Norton, 
I need not quote them at present. 

In his third letter to Carlyle, after the usual preliminaries, Goethe 
writes : 

" Let me, in the first place, tell you, my dear sir, how very highly I esteem 
your * Biography of Schiller.' It J is remarkable for the careful study which 
it displays of the incidents of Schiller's life, and one clearly perceives in it a 
study of his works and a hearty sympathy with him. The complete insight 
which you have thus obtained into the character and high merits of this man 
is really admirable, so clear it is and so appropriate, so far beyond what might 
have been looked for in a writer in a distant country. 

*' Here the old saying is verified, * A good will helps to a full understand- 
ing.' It is just because the Scot can look with affection on a German, and 
can honour and love him, that he acquires a sure eye for that German's 

« Froude, i. 399. + Gesprache mit Eckermann, July 25, 1828. 

X From here to ** his task acconipliBbed," the text is found in Goethe's Works (1833) 
vol. xxxvi., p. 230. 
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finest qualities. He raises himself into a clearness of vision which Schiller's 
own countrymen could not arrive at in earlier days. For those who live with 
superior men are easily mistaken in their judgments. Personal peculiarities 
irritate them. The swift-changing current of life displaces their points of 
view, and hinders them from perceiving and recognizing the true worth uf 
such men. Schiller, however, was of so exceptional a nature that the 
biographer had only to keep the idea of an excellent man before his eyes, and 
carry that idea through all his individual destinies and achievements, and he 
would see his task accomplished." * 

After some remarks on Carlyle's " German Romance/' Goethe 
is evidently anxious to unburden himself on the subject of World- 
literature, which was nearest to his heart Probably he had jotted 
down his own thoughts on several occasions before, and so he 
abruptly says to Carlyle — 

'* Let me add a few observations, which I have long harboured in silence, 
and which have been stirred up by these present works." 

It is curious that in the published review of '^ German Romance,^' 
too, Goethe uses the same artifice. After he has compared the mind 
of the foreign historian to the calm and brightness of a moonlight 
night, he writes : 

'* In this place,, some observations, written down some time ago, may stand 
interpolated, even if people should find that I repeat myself, so long as it is 
allowed at the same time that repetition may serve some useful purpose." 

Then follow his observations on the advantage of international 
literary relationsj which I shall read to you : 

** It is obvious that for a long time the efEorts o£ the best poets and aesthetic 
writers throughout the world have been directed towards what is universal, 
and common to all mankind. In every single work, be it historical, mytho- 
logical, fabulous, more or less arbitrarily conceived, we shall see the universal 
more and more showing and shining through what is merely national and 

individual."! 

'' In practical life we perceive the same tendency, which pervades all that 
is of ihe earth earthy, crude, wild, cruel, false, selfish, treacherous, and 
tries everywhere to spread a certain serenity. We may not indeed hope 

* The next paragraphs are fouod, with slight alterations, evidently of later date, in 
Goethe's Works (1833), xlvi. p. 254. Whereas in his drait Gpetbe wrote KenntnisSy 
he altered it to Vorhen'OtnUa in the letter he sent to Carlyle, and retained that word in 
his notice of ** German Romance.'' There is one paragraph added by Goethe, when 
speaking of the impartiality with which a foreigner treats the history of German 
literature which deeerves to be translated. In his letter he breaks off after " he gives 
individuala their credit each in his place/' In his review of * * German Romance,'' he 
continues : ''And thus to a certain extent settles the conflict which within the Htera- 
ture of every nation is inevitable ; for to live and to act is much the same as to form or 
to join a party. No one can be blamed if he fights for place and rank, which secures 
his existence, and gives him influence which promises future happy success. 

" If thus the horizon is often darkened during many years for those who live within 
a literature, the foreigner lets dust, mist, and darkness settle down, disperse and vanish, 
and sees those distant regions revealed in bright and dark spots with the same calmness 
which we are wont to observe the moon in a clear night." 

f Goethe, in his letter to Carlyle, wrote: ** Durch Nationcditdt und Persdnlichkeit 
hindurch . . . durch leuchten und durch Bchimmern aehn.^^ — In the printed paper he 
changed hindurch into hin. 
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from this the approach of an era of universal peace; but yet that strifes 
which are unavoidable may grow less extreme, wars less savage, and victory 
less overbearing. 

" Whatever in the poetry of all nations aims and tends towards this, is what the 
others should appropriate. The peculiarities of each nation should be studied, 
so that we should be able to make allowance for them — nay, gain by their 
means real intercourse with a nation. For the special characteristics of a 
people are like its language and its currency : they facilitate exchange — nay, 
they first make exchange possible." 

The Dext paragraph is not in the printed text of Goethe^s review ; 
it was meant for Carlyle alone : 

" Pardon me, my dear sir, for these remarks, which perhaps are not quite 
coherent, not to be scanned all at once. They are drawn from the great ocean 
of observations, which, as life passes on^ swells up more and more round every 
thinking person.*' 

A truly Goethean sentence^ which I must repeat in German : 

<< Yerzeihen sie mir, mein Werthestes, diese vielleicht nicht ganz zusam- 

menhangenden, uoch alsbald zu tiberschauenden Ausserungen. Sie sind 
geschopft aus dem Ocean der Betrachtungen^ der um jeden Denkenden mit 
den Jaiiren immer mehr anschwillt.*' 

He then continues : 

'* Let me add some more observations, which I wrote down on another 
occasion, but which apply specially to the business on which you are now 
engaged." 

What follows next^ on the advantages of a free literary exchange 
between nation and nation^ has been utilized by Goethe in the same 
article on '^ German Romance : " 

'* We arrive best at a true toleration when we can let pass individual pecu- 
liarities, whether of persons or peoples, without' quarrelling with them ; 
holding fast, nevertheless, to the conviction that genuine excellence is 
distinguished by this mark, that it belongs to all mankind. To such inter- 
course and mutual recognition the Germans have long contributed. 

*' He who knows and studies German finds himself in a market where the 
wares of all countries are offered for sale ; while he enriches himself he is 
ofiiciating as interpreter. 

'* A translator, therefore, should be regarded as a trader in this great 
spiritual commerce, and as one who makes it his business to advance the 
exchange of commodities. For, say what wo will of the inadequacy of transla- 
tion, it always will be among the weightiest and worthiest factors in the 
world's affairs. 

" The Koran says that God has given each people a prophet in his own 
tongue. Each translator is also a prophet to his people. The effects of 
Luther's translation of the Bible have been immeasurable, though criticism 
has been at work picking holes in it to the present day. What is the enormous 
business of the Bible Society but to make known the Gospel to every nation 
in its own tongue ? " 

Carlyle felt proud, as well he might, as the recipient of such letters 
from Goethe. '^ A ribbon with the order of the Garter/' he wrote 
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to his mother^ " would scarcely have flattered either of us more. 
In his replies he expressed his warmest sympathy with Goethe^s 
ideas. I wish I could give you some fragments at least of Carlyle's 
correspondeneCj but the originals, which are preserved at Weimar^ 
have been confided to much worthier hands^ and will soon be 
published^ I hope^ by Mr. Charles Norton. In the meantime, all 1 
can do is to try to re-translate one of Carlyle's letters from Goethe's 
German translation into English — a bold undertaking, I confess^ but 
one for which^ under the circumstances^ I may claim your indul- 
gence : 

" December 22, 1829. 
" I have read a second time, with no small satisfaction, the ^ Correspond- 
ence ' (between Schiller and Goethe), and send off to-day to the Foreign Review 
an article on Schiller, founded on it. You will be pleased to hear that a 
knowledge and appreciation of foreign, and particularly of German, literature 
is spreading with increasing speed as far as rules the English tongue, so that 
among the Antipodes, even in New Holland, the wise men of your country 
are preaching jheir wisdom. I heard lately that even at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, our two English Universities, which have hitherto been considered the 
strongholds of our peculiar insular conservatism, things begin to move. Your 
Niebuhr has found an able translator at Cambridge, and at Oxford two or 
three Germans have sufficient occupation as teachers of their language. The 
new light may be too strong for certain eyes, but no one can doubt of the 
good results which in the end will arise from it. Let only nations, like 
individuals, know each other, and the mutual hatred will be changed into 
mutual help, and instead of natural enemies, as neighbouring countries are 
sometimes called, we shall all become natural friends.*' 

In another letter from Goethe to Carlyle^ dated August 8, 1828^ 
there are some more interesting remarks on the high functions of 
the translator. They are called forth by Coleridge's translation of 
Schiller's " Wallenstein," and though they have been used by Goethe 
in a short review of this work^ they deserve to be quoted here in 
their freshness as addressed to Carlyle : * 

" The translation of ' Wallenstein ' made quite a peculiar impression upon 
me. The whole time that Schiller was working at this drama I hardly left 
his side; and after I had thus become thoroughly acquainted with the piece, I 
co-operated with him in putting it on the stage. In this task I met with 
more trouble and vexation than I might fairly have expected, and I had 
finally to be present at the successive representations, in order to bring the 
difficult theatrical presentation to higher and higher perfection. You may 
imagine, therefore^ that this glorious piece became at length quite trivial, nay, 
even repugnant to me. For twenty years I have neither seen or read it. But 
now that quite unexpectedly I see it again in the language of Shakespeare, it 
suddenly appears before me in all its detiiils, like a newly varnished picture, 
and I delight in it as of yore, but also in a new and peculiar way. Tell this 
to the translator with my greetings, and do not omit to add that the preface, 
written just in that same sympathetic tone which I referred to before, gave 
me great pleasure. Let me also know his name, so that he may stand forth 
as an individual person in the chorus of Philo- Germans. This suggests to 
me a new observation, perchance hardly realized, and probably never uttered 

* Goethe's Works, 1883, xlvi. p. 258. 
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before — namely, that the translator does not work for his own nation only, 
but also for the nation from whose language he has transferred the work. 
For it happens oftener than one imagines that a nation draws the sap and 
thought out of a work, and absorbs it so entirely in its own inner life, that it 
can no longer take any pleasure in it or draw from it any nourishment. This is 
particularly the case with the Germans, who use up all too quickly anything 
that is offered them, and who, by reproducing and altering a work in many 
ways, annihilate it to a certain extent. Hence it is very salutary if what is 
their own appears before them again at a later time endowed with fresh life 
by the help of a successful translation." 

With the same warmth with which Goethe greeted Coleridge's 
translation of '* Wallenstein," he received Sir Walter Scott's '* Life 
of Napoleon/' In a letter to Carlyle, dated December 27 ^ 1S27, 
he writes : 

** If you see Mr. Walter Scott thank him most warmly in my name for his 
dear^ cheerful letter, written exactly in that beautiful conviction that man 
must be dear to his Maker. I have also received his '^ Life of Napoleon,*' 
and have in these winter evenings and nights read it through attentively from 
beginning to end. To me it was highly significant to see how the first 
master of narrative in this century takes upon himself so uncommon a task^ 
and brings before us in calm succession those momentous events which we 
ourselves were compelled to witness. The division by chapters into large 
and well-defined portions, renders the complicated events distinct and compre- 
hensible; and thus the narration of single events becomes, what is most 
inestimable, perfectly clear and visible. I read it in the original, and thus it 
impressed me as it ought. It is a patriotic Briton who speaks, who cannnot 
well look on the acts of the enemy with favourable eyes, and who, as an 
honest citizen, wants to see all political undertakings brought into harmony 
with the demands of morality, who, in the happy course of his enemy's good 
fortune, threatens him with disastrous consequences, and is unable to pity him 
even in his bitterest disgrace. 

'* And further, this work was of the greatest importance to me, in that it not 
only reminded me of things which I had myself witnessed, but brought before 
me afresh much that had been overlooked at the time. It placed me on an 
unexpected standpoint; made me reconsider what I had thought settled, 
while I was also enabled to do justice to the opponents who cannot be want- 
ing of so important a work, and to appreciate fairly the exceptions which 
they take from their point of view. You will see by this that no more valu- 
able gift could have reached me at the end of the year." 

And now follows a true Goethian sentence^ which it is difficult to 
render in English : 

*' £s ist dieses Werk mir zu einem goldenem Netze gewerden, womit ich 
die Schattenbilder meines vergangenen Lebens aus den letheischen Fluthen 
mit reichen Zuge heraufzufischen mich besch'iiftige." 

*' This work has become to me a kind of golden net, wherewith I have been 
busily drawing up in a miraculous draught the shadows of my past life from 
the flood of Lethe." 

Thus we see Goethe busy day and night in gathering-in the 
treasures of foreign literature, and establishing friendly relations 
with the foremost representatives of poetry, art, and science, not 
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only in England, but in every country in Europe. He saw the era 
of a World-literature approaching^ and he did bis best in the evening 
of his life to accelerate its advent. 

In a letter of Ooethe^s dated October 5^ 1830, we see how anxious 
the old man became that the threads which he had spun, and which 
united him with so many eminent correspondents in different parts of 
the world, should not be broken after his death. Goethe himself had 
become an international poet in the full sense of the word. He 
knew the excellent effects which had been produced, even during his 
lifetime, from the more intimate relations established between him- 
self and some representative men in England, France, Italy, and 
Spain, and he wished to see them perpetuated. Thus, when sending 
Carlyle the German translation of his Life of Schiller^ he tells him 
that he wished to bring him and his Berlin friends into more active 
and fruitful intercourse. He had Carlyle elected an honorary 
member of the Berlin Society for Foreign Literature, and requested 
him to send some acknowledgment in return. 

'^ At my time of life/' he writes, '^ it must be a matter of concern to me to 
see the various ties which centred in me linked on again elsewhere, so as to 
hasten the object which every good man desires and must desire, namely, to 
spread, even unobserved and often hindered, a certain harmonious and liberal 
sentiment throughout the world. Thus many things can settle down peace- 
ably at once, without being first scattered and driven about before they are 
brought into some kind of order, and even then not without great loss. May 
you be successful in making the good points of the Germans better known to 
your nation, as we, too, are unceasing in our endeavours to make the good 
points of foreign nations clear to our own people." 

In another letter (dated Weimar, 27 December, 1B27) Goethe 
dwells on the softening influence which travelling in Germany, and 
prolonged stays in German towns produced on young Englishmen, 
fitting them to become in later life connecting links between the two 
countries. As this letter throws some light on the simple, yet 
refined, life at Weimar, to which I referred in the beginning of my 
address, I shall give a longer extract from it : — 

^' While books and periodicals at present join nations, so to speak, by the 
mail-post, intelligent traveUers also contribute not a little to the same object. 
Mr. Heavyside who visited you (Carlyle never refers to this visit) has brought 
back to us many pleasant tidings of yourself and your surroundings, and will 
probably have given you a full description of our life and doings in Weimar. 
As tutor of the young Hopes, he spent some pleasant and useful years in 
our modest, yet richly endowed and animated circle. 1 hear that the Hope 
family are quite satisfied with the education which the young men were 
enabled to acquire here. And, indeed, this place unites many advantages for 
young men, and especially ibr those of your nation. The double court of 
the reigning and the hereditary family, where they are always received with 
kindness and liberality, forces them by the very favour which is shown them, 
to a refined demeanour, at various social amusements. The rest of our 
society keeps them likewise within certain pleasant restraints, so that anything 
rude and unbecoming in their conduct is gradually eliminated. In inter- 
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course with our beautiful and cultivated women they find occupation and fvatis- 
faction for heart, mind, and imagination^ and are thus- preserved from all 
those dissipations to which youth gives itself up more from ennui than from 
necessity. This free discipline is perhaps inconceivable in any other place, 
and it is pleasant to see that those members of our society who have gone 
from here to try life at Berlin or Dresden have very soon returned to us again. 
Moreover, our women keep up a lively correspondence with Great Britain, 
and thus prove that actual presence b not absolutely essential to keep alive 
and continue a well-founded esteem. And I must not omit that all friends, 
as, for instance, just now Mr. Lawrence, return to us from time to time, and 
delight in taking up at once the charming threads of earlier intercourse. Mr. 
Parry has concluded a residence of many years with a good marriage.*' 

Goethe^ however, was not simply a literary man ; he was a man^ 
a complete man, and his interests in a world-literature had their 
deepest roots in his strong human heart. '' He was neither noble nor 
plebeian," to quote the words of the Foreign Review (iii. 87), " neither 
liberal nor servile, neither infidel nor devotee, but the best excellence 
of all of them^ joined in pure union, a clear and universal man. 
Napoleon^ too, when he had seen Goethe and conversed with him^ 
could say no more than Voila un homme ! His own countrymen, how- 
ever^ often blamed Goethe for his wide human sympathies^ and his 
want of national sentiment — most unjustly, I think^ for when the 
time of trial came, he proved himself as good a patriot as many who 
tried to be more eloquent than Goethe in their patriotic songs and 
sermons. Goethe had his faults and weaknesses, but there is one 
redeeming feature in his character which atones for almost every- 
thing — ^he was thoroughly true. He was too great to dissemble. He 
could not pretend to be a patriot in the sense in which Amdt, Jahn, 
and Schill were patriots. '' I should have been miserable," he says, 
'^ if I had made up my mind ever to dissemble or to lie. But as I 
was strong enough to show myself exactly as I was and as I felt, 
I was considered proud.'' O that we had more of that pride, and 
less of the miserable pretence of unreal sentiment. National senti- 
ment is right and good, but we must not forget that national senti- 
ment is a limited and limiting sentiment, particularly to a mind of 
such universal grasp as Goethe. We were told not long ago by the 
greatest English orator — 

^' that there is a local patriotism which in itself is not bad, but good. The 
Welshman is full of local patriotism, the Scotchman is full of local patriotism, 
the Scotch nationality is as strong as it ever was, and should the occasion 
arise — which I believe it never can — it will be as ready to assert itself as in 
the days of Bannock burn. I do not believe that that local patriotism is an 
evil. I believe it is stronger in Ireland even than in Scotland. Englishmen 
are eminently English, Scotchmen are profoundly Scotch, and, if I read Irish 
history aright, misfortune and calamity have wedded her sons to her soil. 
The Irishman is more profoundly Irish, but," Mr. Gladstone adds, '* it does 
not follow that because his local patriotism is keen, he is incapable of Imperial 
patriotism." 

Nor does it follow that because our Imperial patriotism is keen, 
our hearts are incapable of larger sympathies. There is something 
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higher even than Imperial patriotism. Our sympathies are fostered 
at home^ but they soon pass the limits of our family and our clan, 
and embrace the common interests of city, county^ party, and country. 
Should they stop there? Should we for ever look upon what is 
outside our Chinese Walls as foreign^ barbarian, and hateful, we 
more particularly, the nations of Europe in whose veins runs the 
same Aryan, nay the same Teutonic, blood, and who profess a religion 
which, if it is anything, is a world-religion ? Goethe, feeling at 
home among the monuments of past greatness, and in harmony with 
the spirits of all true poets and prophets of the world, could not confine 
his sympathies within the narrow walls of Weimar, not even within the 
frontiers of Germany. Where he found beauty and nobility there he 
felt at home ; wherever he could make himself truly useful, there was 
his country. Patriotism is a duty, and in times of danger it may 
become an enthusiasm. We want patriotism, just as we want muni- 
cipal spirit, nay, even clannishness and family pride. But all these are 
steps leading higher and higher till we can repeat with some of the 
greatest men the words of Terence, *^ I count nothing strange to me 
that is human." 

There is no lack of international literature now. The whole world 
seems writing, reading, and talking together. The same telegrams 
which we are reading in London are read at the same time in Paris, 
Berlin, Bome, St. Petersburg, New York, Alexandria, Calcutta, 
Sydney, and Peking. The best newspapers, English, French, or 
German, are read wherever people are able to read. Goethe was 
struck with the number of languages into which the Bible had been 
translated in his time. What would he say now, when the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone has published translations in 267 
languages ? Goethe was proud when he saw his " Wilhelm Meister^* 
in an English garb. Every season now produces a rich crop of 
sensational international novels. Our very schoolbooks are largely 
used not only in America, but in Burmah, Siam, China, and Japan. 
Newton's " Principia '' are studied in Chinese, and the more modern 
works of Herschell, Lyell, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Lockyer, have 
created in the far East the same commotion as in Europe. Even 
books like my own, which stir up no passions, and can appeal to the 
narrow circle of scholars only, have been sent to me, translated not 
only into the principal languages of Europe, but into Bengali, Mah- 
ratti, Guzerathi, Japanese — nay, even into Sanskrit. 

A world-literature, such as Goethe longed for, has to a great extent 
been realized, but the blessings which he expected from it have not 
yet come, at least not in that fulness in which he hoped for them. 
There have been, no doubt, since Goethe's time great thinkers and 
writers, who felt their souls warmed and their powers doubled by the 
thought that their work would be judged, not by a small clique of home 
critics only, but by their true peers in the whole world. Goethe himself 
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points out how much more unprejudiced^ how much more pure and 
sure the opinion of foreign critics has been to him and to Schiller^ 
and the old saying has often been confirmed since^ that the judgment 
of foreign nations anticipates the judgment of posterity. 

But the greatest blessing which Goethe hoped for from the spread- 
ing of a world-literature — namely, that there should spring up a real 
love between nation and nation — has not yet been vouchsafed. Of 
this he speaks in one of his letters to Carlyle with a kind of patriarchal 
unction. 

Goethe had received the early numbers of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review^ and was much pleased with an article on German Literature, 
on Ernst Schulze, Hoffmann^ and the German Theatre, which he 
ascribed to Carlyle's pen. 

" I fancy," he writes in a letter dated the 27th of Dec. 1827, " I recognize 
in it the hand of my English friend, for it would be truly wonderful if old 
Britain should have produced a pair of Menaechmi, both equally capable 
and willing to picture the literary culture of a foreign continental country, 
divided from their own by geographical, moral, and cesthetic differences ; and 
to describe it in the same quiet, cheerful tone, and with the same thoughtful- 
ness, modesty, thoroughness, clear-sightedness, perspicuity, exhaustiveness, and 
whatever good qualities might still be added. The other criticisms, too, in 
so far as I have read them, seem to me to show insight, mastery, and modera- 
tion on a solid basis of national feeling. And though I esteem very highly 
the cosmopolitan works, such as, for instance, Dupin's, still the remarks of the 
reviewer on p. 496 of vol. ii. were very welcome to me. The same applies to 
much that is stated in connection with the religious strife in Silesia. 

I intend in the next number of Kunst und Alterthum^ to make friendly men- 
tion of these approaches from afar, and shall recommend such a reciprocal 
treatment to my friends at home and abroad, finally declaring as my own, and 
inculcating as the essence of true wisdom, the Testament of St. John, ' Little 
children, love one another.' I may surely hope that this saying may not 
seem so strange to my contemporaries as it did to the disciples of the Evange- 
list, who expected from him a very difEerent and higher revelation." 

And yet these last words of Goethe sound strange to us also, stranger 
even, it may be, than to his contemporaries. The great nations of 
Europe have been brought nearer together. We have international 
exhibitions, international congresses^ international journals^ but of 
international love and esteem we have less than ever. Europe has 
become like a menagerie of wild beasts, ready to fly at each other when- 
ever it pleases their keepers to open the grates. Why should that be so? 
Sweet reason has been able to compose family quarrels. In society 
at large people do not come to blows ; and duels, though tolerated in 
some countries as survivals of a barbarous age, are everywhere con- 
demned by the law. Why should it be considered seemly for every 
country to keep legions of fighting men, ready to kill and to be killed 
for their country, if it should please emperors and kings, or, still 
more frequently, ministers and ambassadors, to lose their temper. 
Goethe did not hope for universal peace, but he certainly could not 
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have anticipated that chronic state of war into which we have drifted, 
and which in the annals of future historians will place our vaunted 
nineteenth century lower than the age of Huns and Vandals. 

I believe that the members of this English Goethe Society can 
best prove themselves true students of Goethe, true disciples of 
Goethe, by helping, each one according to his power, to wipe out 
this disgrace to humanity. With all the ill-feeling against England 
that has been artificially stirred up, Shakespeare Societies flourish in 
all the best towns of Germany. And I have never yet met a 
Shakespearian scholar who was not, I will not say an Anglomaniac, but 
a friend of England, a fair judge of all that is great and noble in 
this great and noble race. Shakespeare has done more to cement a 
true union between Germany and England than all English Ministers 
and ambassadors put together. Let us hope that Goethe may do the 
same, and that each and every member of this English Goethe 
Society may work in the spirit which he, who has often been called 
the Great Heathen, expressed so well and so powerfully in the simple 
words of the great Apostle of Love, '' Little children, love one 
another.'^ Let Goethe and Shakespeare remain the perpetual 
Ambassadors of these two nations, and we may then hope that those 
who can esteem and love Shakespeare and Goethe, may learn once, 
more to esteem and love one another. 

And do not suppose that I exaggerate the influence of literature on 
politics. If Mr. Gladstone had not been so devoted a student of 
Italian literature, possibly we should not have had, as yet, a united 
Italy. If our fathers had not been so full of enthusiasm for 
their Homer, their Sophocles, their Plato, possibly Greece would 
never have been freed from the Turkish yoke. And whenever 
I hear that Prince Bismarck knows his Shakespeare by heart, 
I gather courage, and seem to understand much in the ground-swell 
of his policy which on the curling surface appears often so 
perplexing. 

Let us hope that we may soon count some of the leading states- 
men of England among the menibers of our Society. If they have 
once learnt to construe a German sentence, they may learn in time 
to construe the German character also, which, though it diflers on 
some points from the English, is, after all, bone of the same bone, 
flesh of the same flesh, soul of the same soul. 

We do not wish that our Society shall ever become a political 
society, and it would be against the cosmopolitan spirit of Goethe if 
it were to be narrowed down to English and German members only. 
There are Frenchmen, Italians, Russians, Danes, and Swedes who 
have proved themselves excellent students of his works. Goethe 
himself, when speaking of the diflferent ways in which diflPerent 
nations appreciated the character of his Helena, gives credit to the 
Frenchman^ the Englishman, and the Russian for having, each in his 
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own way, interpreted the poet's thoughts. Writing to Carlyle, on 
August 8, 1828, he says : 

*' All the more delightful was it to me to see how you had treated my 
' Helena.' You have here, too, acted in your own beautiful manner, and as 
at the same time there arrived articles from Paris and Moscow on this work 
of mine — a work which had occupied my mind and my heart for so many 
years — I expressed my thoughts somewhat laconically in the following way : 
the Scot tries to penetrate, the Frenchman to comprehend, the Russian to 
appropriate it. These three have therefore in an unpreooncerted manner 
represented all possible categories of sympathy which a work of art can appeal 
to ; though, of course, these three can never be quite separated, but each 
must call the other to its aid.*' 

Penetrated by the same world-embracing spirit, the Goethe Society 
calls to its aid all lovers of Goethe's genius^ to whatever nation they 
may belong ; and it may promise them that of politics, in the narrow 
sense of the word, they shall within these walls hear as little as in 
Goethe's garden at Weimar. 

But literature, too^ has its legitimate influence^ at first on indi- 
viduals only^ but in the end on whole nations ; and if we consider 
what literature is — the embodiment of the best and highest thoughts 
which human genius has called into being — ^it would be awfnl indeed 
if it were otherwise, Goethe's spirit has become not only a German 
power, not only a European power : it has become a force that moves 
the whole world. That force is now committed to our hands, to use 
it as best we can. But in using it we must remember that all 
spiritual influences work by slow and almost imperceptible degrees^ 
and we ought not to allow ourselves to be discouraged^ if prejudices, 
piled up by a thousand busy tongues, are not removed in a day. 
We must work on like true scholars, silentio et ape — ^in silence and 
hope — and, depend upon it, our work will then not be in vain. 

Our nearest work lies in England. Our Society has been called 
into life chiefly by Englishmen and Germans. We^ both German 
and English, want to put our shoulders together to study the works 
and thoughts of Goethe. This may seem a small beginning, but 
powerful oaks spring from small seeds. Let us hope, therefore, that 
our young Society may grow stronger and stronger from year to year, 
and that it may help, according to its talents and opportunities, to 
strengthen the bonds of blood which unite the English and German 
nations by the sympathies of the mind, which are stronger even than 
the bonds of blood. If these two nations, the German and English, 
stand once more together, shoulder to shoulder, respecting each 
other and respected by their neighbours, we may then hope to see 
the realization of what Goethe considered the highest blessing of a 
world-literature, "Peace on earthy goodwill towards men" — yes, 
towards all men. 

F. Max Mulleb. 
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